CHAPTER    TWa

The Party System

i.
"PARTY government," says Bagehot, "is the vital principle
of representative government." That is a generalization
which appears obvious to most Englishmen; and, in some
form or other, it has been pivotal to the working of our
institutions since the civil war of the seventeenth century*
It has, indeed, been copied all over the world; and nothing
appears to us so definite a proof of dictatorship as when
the dictator destroys, as he is logically driven to destroy,
all political parties save his own. Yet the existence of
these permanent organizations is a more striking thing
than we who are accustomed to their operations can
readily realize; and it is worth while to begin their
examination by reflecting upon this fact
The real business of a political party in Great Britain
is to get a Government of its own leaders into office, and,
if possible, keep it there. For that purpose, it seeks by
every possible means to organize the electorate in the
constituencies. It gives parties, dances, receptions* It
holds meetings and organizes educational classes. It
employs agents, speakers, canvassers. It raises funds for
its activities. It seeks to permeate the local and the national
Press with its propaganda. It tries to discover what is
in the electoral mind and, as far as it can, to make the
objects it believes to be desired by the public its own
objects. Out of the great welter of confused desires by
which every electorate is moved, it seeks to discover
those which it believes most likely to prove attractive,
and to use them as the basis upon which to win power,
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